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Carmen Vergilianum 
Ad Probum Amicum 
Bimillennium Vergilianum Celebrandi Cupidum 


‘*Quinam Vergilio laudes referam?’’, Probe, quaeris? 
Haec fere sunt, tibi quae fidus commendat amicus. 


Urbis linque procul comites strepitumque viarum: 
qua nemus umbratum pacem spirare videtur, 
ad fontem placidum, viridi sub tegmine fagi, 
carmina perlustra, quibus Is, velut alter Homerus, 
Mantua quem genuit, totus quem possidet orbis, 
genti Romuleae dedit immortalia serta. 


Laudabis vatem, dum chorda dulce sonanti 
arma virumque canit profugum, memoratque labores, 
exsulibus Teucris pariunt quos fata maligna, 
illatis Latio laribus, donec nova regna 
surgunt a flavo Tiberi ad confinia mundi. 
Nec, Probe, Vergilio renues praeconia summa 
monstranti Troum naves de gurgite vasto 
collectas, flagrans Iuno quas sparserat ira. 
Classis uuufragio periisset Troica tota, 
si non Neptunus, furibundo turbine victo, 
portum pandisset placidum sub tegmine rupis. 
Aeneas lacrimans Didoni narrat Ulixis 
fraudem, qua Priami cadit arx, ubi ligneus intra 
moenia venit equus. Troiani Laocoonta 
spernunt, qui iaculum monstri contorquet in alvum, 
vociferans: ‘‘Danais ne credite! Fallit Achivus, 
quamvis dona ferat! Vobis sic notus Ulixes?’’ 


Insolito motu pectus, Probe, contremit imum, 
Aeneas fluctus Stygios quum traicit atque 
Tartara pervadit cruciatibus horrida diris, 
Titanes quibus et reliquum lacrimabile vulgus 
debita criminibus subeunt tormenta suprema. 
Tartara permensus prope spectas arva beata 
heroum. Gaudens pater Anchises ibi proli 
praesagus reserat Romanae fata futura 
gentis, quae totum sibi, Martis iure severo, 
mundum subiectum compescat lege benigna. 


Romanum vatem paulo maiora canentem 

audi. Sicelides Musae carmenque Sibyllae 

hunc nova saecla docent, sobolem monstrantque superne 
missam, Virginis et reditum, vestigia quando 

secedent scelerum et Saturnia regna redibunt. 

Vergilio vetulam credis monstrasse Sibyllam 

Promissum Regem? Multis sic vatibus olim 

christicolis placuit, numeris qui Vergilianis 

Paciferum Regem natum cecinere. LIuvabit 

sanctos nosse viros psallentes carmina sancta. 


Haec, Probe, sufficiant monuisse. Fragrantia eerta 
necte Maroni, qui, gracili dum ludit avena, 
pastores cecinit vigiles oviumque laborem, 
concinit agricolas vertentes vomere glebas, 
vernam sementem, turgentis gaudia messis, 


vitibus impensam curam pecorique vaganti, b 


bombisonas et apes, tumidas dulcedine mellis. 


Viginti siluit iam saecula chorda Maronis: 
quae cecinit resonant per tempora cuncta, monentque, 
‘‘Ruris amate decus; patriae sit gloria cordi.’’ 


Sic referes, Probe, Vergilio quem quaeris honorem! 
Id. Iun. MCMXXX 


E Schola Campiana A. F. Geyser, 8. J. 


(Campion School, Prairie du Chien, Wis.) 


Aeneid I 

It was pointed out in the paper on the Sixth Book last 
year (Cl. B., VI, 25) that the purpose which Vergil had 
in writing the Aeneid was to produce a great poem that 
would be representative and commemorative of Rome, 
and, at the same time, glorify Augustus and his age. In 
order to do this, he was forced to choose a theme which 
would take its rise in the distant days of legend and 
myth and yet bear a close and immediate relation to the 


_ times in which it was written. 


It does not come within the scope of this paper to dis. 
cuss the reasons why these characteristics were essential 
to Vergil’s epic, but once he realized the plan he must 
follow in the development of his poem, the general broad 
outline of his first book was easily determined. It had 
to give the keynote to the poem as a whole, and conse- 
quently it had to be strongly nationalistic, glorifying the 
Roman name and especially the age of Augustus; it had 
to be heroic, taking its rise in early days when fact and 
myth were intermingled, and events wrapped in mys- 
tery and grandeur; its leading character had to be 
chosen from the heroic days, a man who in some way 
would be a representative Roman. It had, moreover, to 
link the present with the past, in order to insure the 
interest of the readers. 

This was the problem, then, that confronted Vergil 
in his first book, which was to give the theme of the 
entire poem. He sings, therefore, of ‘‘arms and the 
man.’’ The likeness to the opening lines of the Odyssey 
is at once apparent, but the Aeneid is not a romance 
recounting the wanderings of Aeneas after the fall of 
Troy until he finally arrives in Italy, where he ends his 
days in peace and tranquillity. Vergil’ s story is not 
merely of the man, but of arms. It is the story of a 
hero, but of a hero with a mission, whose deeds with 
their results eclipse the hero himself. Aeneas is not the 
hero of the Aeneid as Odysseus is the hero of the 
Odyssey. Odysseus’ one and only desire is to return; 
Homer’s purpose is accomplished when Odysseus reaches 
his Ithacan home in safety and puts an end to the 
suitors. Nor is Aeneas such a hero as Achilles. In the 
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Iliad Homer sings of the wrath of Achilles, and it is 
Achilles alone that, in spite of the long episodes inter- 
woven in the Jliad, holds our attention. But in the 
Aeneid it is not the fortunes and wanderings of Aeneas 
that are of primary importance and interest; it is the 
founding and growth of a nation. The choice of Aeneas 
as hero is arbitrary; Vergil could have chosen another 
Trojan character or another great Roman and built his 
story around him. 

Multa bello passus—but the purpose and end of all 
his suffering is 


Two 


dum conderet urbem, 
inferretque deos Latio, genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae (5-7). 


These lines bring out very strikingly the national aspect 
of the poem. Vergil singles out three most important 
stages, three landmarks in the history of Rome and her 
development—the founding of Lavinium by Aeneas, of 
Alba Longa by Ascanius, and of Rome by Romulus and 
Remus. It was only to accomplish this that Aeneas 
wandered about and suffered for so long a time; this is 
the end and purpose of all his trials. Before really 
entering upon his story, Vergil once again draws our 
attention to the national tone of the poem in the closing 
line of the introduction, a line which by its position and 
ponderousness emphasizes the poet’s intention: 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem (33). 


Nor_are the struggles of Rome’s founder and his com- 
panions and the great people and mighty empire that 
sprung from them accidental. The escape from Troy 
and the perils he encounters on land and sea to found 
the Roman people are all preordained and prearranged. 
It is by fate, that vague and indistinct and at times 
almost impersonal deity over which Jupiter himself has 
not control, that Aeneas is driven across the seas to 
Italy and Lavinium: 


Italiam fato profugus, Laviniaque venit 
litora (2, 3). 


And every event in Rome’s progress, her expansion, 
her wars, the difficulties she will encounter in her strug- 
gle for power and the final triumph over them all are 
likewise predetermined. In the prophetic speech in 
which Jupiter reveals to Venus the destiny of Aeneas’ 
sons, he tells that the appointed destiny of the Roman 
people, her offspring, is to remain unchanged: 


Manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi (257-8). 


As in the Iliad and the Odyssey, the gods of Olympus 
are interested in the struggles of the hero and take sides 
in their endeavor to accomplish or thwart the decrees 
of fate. Apollo’s anger at the insult offered to his 
priest Chryses caused the quarrel between Achilles and 
Agamemnon, and sent the former to his tent. Poseidon 
was enraged at Ulysses and drove him over the seas, 
even when he was in sight of Ithaca, because he had 
blinded the Cyclops. And when Aeneas is in sight of 
Italy, Juno’s ungovernable rage, heedless of all conse- 
quences, attempts to frustrate fate and keep him from 
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the land he is destined to make his own and from found- 
ing his race. 

But the motives which actuate Juno in her vain at- 
tempts to keep Aeneas from Italy and which bring about 
the events of the first five books of the Aeneid are de- 
cidedly political. True it is, there are personal reasons 
for her enmity. She has not forgotten the unfortunate 
judgment of Paris nor the honors meted out to Gany- 
mede, and for these reasons she hates the Trojans. But 
these are merely trifling motives of actions. Argos and 
her dear Greeks are destined in the end to be overcome 
by the descendants of the Trojans and made subject to 
them. Rome, the descendant of Troy, is to rise to power, 
avenge its destruction and lead into subjection the na- 
tion which she has fought for ten years before the Tro- 
jan walls. But the most dominating reason which im- 
pells Juno in her course of action is the fact that one 
day the great nation that Juno loves most of all peoples, 
where she has kept her arms and chariot and which she 
has hoped to make supreme mistress of the world, will 
meet Rome in a terrible struggle and be annihilated. 
The choice and treatment of this incident are most skilful. 
It connects the story with the greatest crisis in Rome’s 
history, it links up the present day with the heroic be- 
ginning of the race; nor was there any incident more 
likely to appeal to the strong nationalistic sentiment of 
the Romans than this reference to the extinction of the 
hated rival. Urbs antiqua fuit—Vergil could not have 
chosen a word more flattering to the pride of the Roman 
people. Carthage existed no more. 

Venus’ interest in the safety of Aeneas is no less 
political than Juno’s hatred. Like Juno, she has her 
personal reasons for desiring his safe arrival in Italy. 
But in her prayer to Jupiter she bases her appeal on the 
promise he has given her that a great and mighty race 
shall spring from Trojan blood. ‘‘Surely thou didst 
promise that from them sometime in the revolving course 
of the years the Romans shall arise, that from them, 
from Teucer’s revered line, shall come rulers who will 
hold the sea and every land beneath their sovereignty.’’ 
The race, not Aeneas, is her first concern. 

Then follows Jupiter’s promise, one of the three great 
prophetic passages in the poem, which has for its pur- 
pose only to extol Rome’s greatness. Aeneas shall be 
saved—Vergil does not even mention that—but he shall 
wage a great war in Italy, and crush the proud nations 
that oppose him, and rule for three years in Lavinium. 
With the increase of their power Ascanius shall shift 
his throne from Lavinium and build the walls of the 
historic Alba Longa. As the years pass on, this noble 
people in whose veins flows the blood of the gods shall 
rise to heights of power and glory that no other nation, 
either before or after, shall ever equal, a universal em- 
pire limited by neither time nor space. And the cul- 
mination of it all will be the rise to power and the rule 
of the great Julius, a lineal descendant of Iulus, destined 
to receive the honors of the gods. His empire shall be 
one of peace; grim war and civil strife that have har- 
assed the nation for more than two centuries, shall cease 
—the crowning glory of his reign. Augustus and his 
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rule could not be overlooked in a poem which was to 
express the dominant idea of the age. He had revised 
the Roman state almost by a magic move of his hand; 
he had brought order out of chaos, peace out of dis- 
sension and feud; he appears as the savior of a state 
tottering for nearly a century on the brink of ruin. 
Aeneas is lost sight of in the prophecy, except in so far 
as he is the founder of the rave, and progenitor of 
Augustus. Vergil could have hardly chosen anything 
more appealing to a race of men conscious of their 
greatness and superiority over other nations, firmly con- 
vineed of their immortality as a ruling people, than the 
promises held forth in this prophecy—unlimited power, 
eternal rule, the subjection of all lands, peace at home 
and abroad, freedom of body and mind, power and glory 
and majesty! 

With this prophecy the national sentiment and pur- 
pose of Book I reaches a climax. There is one other 
reference to them in the speech of Aeneas after he has 
reached the Libyan coast. He has words of consolation 
for his companions who have survived, but he does not 
console them with the fact that they have escaped the 
dangers of the sea and death themselves, but with the 
thought that from them the Trojan kingdom is again 
to take its rise: 


Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum 
tendimus in Latium; sedes ubi fata quietas 
ostendunt; illic fas regna resurgere Troiae (204-6). 


It is a variation of the 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem (33). 


In the first book more than in any other does Vergil 
draw on both the Jliad and the Odyssey for his material, 
nor does he make any attempt to conceal his indebtedness 
to Homer. Passage after passage, incident after incident, 
is taken in its entirety from either poem. Like Homer 
he starts by plunging in medias res—Aeneas ship- 
wrecked on the stormy sea. He chooses for his opening 
scene a situation full of interest and importance, that 
will give him ample scope to insist on the national tone 
of his epie. As a result of the storm, Aeneas encounters 
Dido—the struggle for national supremacy has begun. 
Once Vergil has chosen the escape on the Libyan shore 
for the initial incident of the story, the other details 
follow naturally. The other incidents are, for the most 
part, reproductions from Homer, and terminate in a 
characteristic Homerie scene, the minstrel’s song at the 
banquet, which furnishes an appropriate introduction to 
the second and third books. 

From an aesthetic point of view, the first book is 
certainly not the equal of the sixth, nor has it the sug- 
gestive power of atmosphere that is characteristic of 
the second. It is a book of action, where the powers 
hostile to Aeneas make their last vain attempt to keep 
him from Italy. While Vergil is not the artist that 
Homer is in handling material of this kind, still his 
genius has made him equal to the task and we must rank 
the first book as one of the best of the Aeneid. 

Immediately after the introduction, in two short lings, 
remarkable for their lightness of movement and admir- 
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able selection of detail, Vergil gives us a picture of the 
light-hearted Trojans, with the air of freedom and aban- 
don that the sea suggests, oblivious of past misfortunes, 
unsuspecting of the greater sufferings that still await 
them in sight of the land which is to be their home: 


Vix e conspectu Siculae telluris in altum 
vela dabant laeti et spumas salis aere ruebant (34-35). 


In contrast with this we have the storm scene, borrowed, 
it is true, from the Odyssey, but which Vergil has made 
powerful and impressive by his splendid choice of words, 
admirably suited to the scene. Note the rushing sound 
of the wind in ruunt et terras turbine perflant (83), 
and the foreefulness of the following line, which vividly 
expresses the hovering of the winds over the sea and 
their sweeping down over it like some gigantic bird of 
prey: 

Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 

una Eurusque Notusque ruunt (84-5) ; 


and again the piling up of the waves, so well brought 
out by the alliteration in et vastos volvunt ad litora 
fluctus (86). In the next line we can hear the shouts of 
the men and the creaking of the cables: IJnsequitur 
clamorque virum stridorque rudentum (87), which is 
shortly followed by the ill-boding darkness settling over 
the sea, Ponto nox incubat atra (89), broken by the roll 
of the thunder and frequent flashes of lightning: 


Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus aether (90). 


The shrieking of the north wind puts a sudden end to 
the pathetic ery of Aeneas: 


Talia iactanti stridens Aquilone procella 
velum adversa ferit fluctusque ad sidera tollit (102-3), 


and we see the ocean rent in twain to its very depths 
and the seething, boiling sands: 


his unda dehiscens 
terram inter fluctus aperit; furit aestus arenis (106-7). 


The picture is remarkable for its vividness and power, 
brought about by the onomatopoeia, but all in good taste 
—sublime and grand, yet skilfully avoiding exaggeration 
and excess. This is followed by one of those scenes 
which are quite in the Vergilian manner: 


Est in secessu longo locus; insula portum 

efficit obiectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
frangitur inque sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
Hine atque hine vastae rupes geminique minantur 
in caelum scopuli, quorum sub vertice late 
aequora tuta silent; tum silvis scaena coruscis 
desuper horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum, 
intus aquae dulces vivoque sedilia saxo, 
nympharum domus: hic fessas non vincula naves 
ulla tenent, unco non alligat ancora morsu (159-69). 


Here again the power of his words has a telling effect. 
Every detail he has chosen creates an atmosphere of 
quiet, seclusion, aloofness: 


Hine atque hine vastae rupes geminique minantur 
in caelum scopuli (162-3) ; 


(Continued on P. 8) 
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Canticum Vergilianum 


Ad P. Vergilium Maronem Patriam Versibus 
Exornantem 


Mille fugerunt rapidi bis anni, 

Mantuae proles, decus orbis omnis, 

cum celebrasti numeris Homeri 
patria fata. 


Ilium plangis Danaum dolosa 

arte deletum, Priamumque caesum ; 

exsules Teucros sequeris vagantes 
aequore vasto, 


dum lares tandem Latio locantur 

atque Troiana, procul, e favilla 

surgit ut Phoenix, iuveni vigore, 
ROMA PERENNIS. 


Haee, Maro, rauco sonitu tubarum: 

tibia ludens tenui virentis 

concinis ruris decus et labores 
agricolarum. 


Altius seandens, Siculae camenis 

doctus et versu vetulae Sibyllae, 

eaelitus missam sobolem salutas, 
pacis et aevum. 


Hoe die musam celebramus, almae 

qua, Maro, laudes patriae dedisti, 

qui beas eunctas simul orbis oras 
VOCE PERENNI. 


Idibus Iuniis MCMXXX 


A. F. Geyser, S. J. 
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Vergil’s Ideal of Unselfish Love 


St. Paul saw in Vergil the seed of a Christian soul. 
We are told that he wept at Vergil’s grave as he thought 
of what the poet might have been: 


Ad Maronis Mausoleum 
ductus fudit super eum 
piae rorem lacrimae; 


Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
si te vivum invenissem, 
poetarum maxime! 


Vergil has been called ‘‘a soul by nature Christian.’’ 
Indeed, throughout his writings we occasionally glimpse 
the reason of St. Paul’s tears; we catch a spark struck 
from the poet’s soul that seems to gleam with Christian 
brightness. There is his concept of a supreme Being 
whom all things and all men must serve; there is the 
doctrine of responsibility to moral law with its propor- 
tioned reward or punishment; there is the love of home, 
of peace, of gentleness; there is a sense of the dignity of 
toil; all of which, not to mention other things, blend 
quite harmoniously with the principles of Christianity. 
Of these fair sparks out of the midst of pagan gloom, 
one of the brightest is Vergil’s concept of love. 

What is love? What is Christian love? Aristotle 
defines love as ‘‘wishing someone good.’’ This generic 
definition is made specific by substituting particular 
terms for the general ones ‘‘someone’’ and ‘‘good.’’ By 
such substitution any particular love is placed in a 
species of greater or less perfection. The term ‘‘some- 
one,’’ for instance, may be determined to mean ‘‘self’” 
or ‘‘another,’’ and by this determination love is evidently 
placed in decidedly different grades of perfection. Not 
that love of self is necessarily wrong, or that love of 
another is necessarily good, but we know that in cases 
of a conflict, or when other trying cireumstanees arise, 
self-love and unselfish love may be irreconcilably op- 
posed. In Christian love, the love of self when shading 
over into selfishness is ruled out from the start. Chris- 
tian love is all the greater and purer, the less of ‘‘self’’ 
is allowed to enter it. St. Paul insists that ‘‘Charity is 
patient, is kind, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed up, 
is not ambitious, seeketh not her own.’’ Christ Himself 
has given us a norm of genuine love in the words: 
‘*Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ What a pattern of true 
and truly selfless love! 


How, then, does Vergil’s ideal of love, the love he 
represents as actuating his heroes, measure up to this 
standard? Of course, it falls far short of sterling Chris- 
tian love, because, for one thing, it lacks that Christian 
motive which Vergil, noble soul though he was, could 
not supply, and which finally and definitely distin- 
guishes Christian love from all other loves, the motive 
of the love of the one true God. Nor should we seek 
in his writings for an example of that supreme test of 
true love, the love of one’s enemy. But granting all 
this, we are agreeably surprised to find in the love that 
he portrays the bright spark of unselfishness. 
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Lines 198-223 of Book I picture Aeneas with his com- 
panions after the storm. Forgetful of his own grief, he 
thinks only of his men and comforts them: 


Talia voce refert, curisque ingentibus aeger 
spem vultu simulat; premit altum corde dolorem. 


He is of course sick at heart; yet, like a true friend, he 
keeps his anguish locked up in his soul, while his coun- 
tenance radiates hope. His companions feast and talk 
of their lost comrades; Aeneas in silence mourns for 
them: 


Praecipue pius Aeneas nunc acris Oronti, 
nune Amyci casum gemit et crudelia secum 
fata Lyci fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum. 


In Book II, lines 743-751 portray Aeneas’s love for 
Creusa. She has been lost. He must regain his spouse; 
nothing else matters; to find her, he will risk every 
peril, even loss of life. 

Very artfully the poet gives another example of strong 
love—this time of filial love—at the close of Aeneas’s 
tale of his wanderings in Book III, 708-718. The last 
thing that the hero recounts is the loss of his father 
Anchises. Then, as though overcome with grief, he 
lightly touches his own later sufferings in a single sen- 
tence and 


conticuit tandem factoque hic fine quievit. 


On the other hand, the love of Dido for Aeneas ends 
in ruin for the queen, and the poet seems to tell us that 
the reason of the tragedy lay in Dido’s want of selfless 
love. She had broken the faith vowed to the ashes of 
her husband. In Book IV, line 502, we have from Dido’s 
own mouth the accusation : 


Non servata fides cineri promissa Sychaeo. 


Again, in Book VI, 687-694, at the meeting of Aeneas 
with his father, the poet’s ideal of unselfish love asserts 
itself. 


Venisti tandem, tuaque exspectata parenti 

vicit iter durum pietas? datur ora tueri, 

nate, tua, et notas audire et reddere voces? 

Sie equidem ducebam animo rebarque futurum, 
tempora dinumerans, nec me mea cura fefellit. 
Quas ego te terras et quanta per aequora vectum 
accipio! Quantis iactatum, nate, periclis! 


Anchises has self-love enough to be deeply gratified at 
his son’s arrival, but even in his love of self he fears 
for the safety of his son, who has to pass through count- 
less dangers to see the father whom he truly loves. Note 
the phrase, vicit iter durum pietas: true filial love beats 
down all obstacles in its way. 

We meet another father with his son in Book VIII, 
where Evander shows less nobility of soul and more 
selfishness than does Anchises in Book VI. In the latter 
case, the two last lines imply a wish that Aeneas had not 
suffered for his father’s sake, while Evander prays for 
death, not indeed, as an unselfish parent might have 
done, in order to avert harm from his son, but merely 
in the selfish desire of being spared the grief of a 
stricken parent. As Vergil says, he prays a father’s 
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prayer, patrias preces. How true to life! 


Si numina vestra 
incolumem Pallanta mihi, si fata reservant, 
si visurus eum vivo et venturus in unum, 
vitam oro; patior quemvis durare laborem. 
Sin aliquem infandum casum, Fortuna, minaris, 
nune, nunc o liceat ecrudelem abrumpere vitam, 
dum curae ambiguae, dum spes incerta futuri, 
dum te, care puer, mea sera et sola voluptas, 
complexu teneo; gravior neu nuntius aures 
vulneret (VIII, 574-83). 


A third pair of father and son meets us in Book X, 
where Lausus, all unmindful of himself, rushes to pro- 
tect his wounded father. The poet’s deep-felt emotion 
at the sight of such truly unselfish love finds expression 
in lines 811-812: 


Quo moriture ruis maioraque viribus audes? 
Fallit te inecautum pietas tua! 


We may well pause to study this encomium of a son’s 
selfless love. With death before him (moriture), the son 
rushes without a moment’s thought (ruts, suggestive of a 
mountain torrent) to help his father. His daring (audes) 
is far beyond his strength (maiora viribus). Is not this 
a characteristic of all true love? Does love ever reckon 
the cost? The son’s love for his father (pietas tua) 
blinds him to the risks he runs (fallit te): he casts cau- 
tion to the winds (incautum): Nec minus ille exsultat 
demens. We are reminded of a well-known line in the 
Canticle (8, 6): Fortis est ut mors dilectio. We are re- 
minded also of Vergil’s power of felicitous expression. 

Then, too, there is Mezentius, in whose unlovely char- 
acter the one bright spot is his love for his son, Lausus. 
When his comrades bear the body of his child to him, 
he blames himself for his selfishness (vivendi voluptas) 
which has sacrificed his son to the enemy: 


Tantane me tenuit vivendi, nate, voluptas, 

ut pro me hostili paterer succedere dextrae, 

quem genui? Tuane haec genitor per vulnera servor, 
morte tua vivens? Heu, nune misero mihi demum 
exitium infelix, nune alte vulnus adactum (X, 846-50). 


His greatest grief now is that he lives by reason of the 
death of his son: Tua per vulnera servor! morte tua 
vivens. What a beautiful Oxymoron! 


Book IX pictures the supreme test of selfless love in 
the story of Nisus and Euryalus. Euryalus is captured ; 
Nisus rushes to his side: 


Tum vero exterritus, amens, 
conclamat Nisus, nec se celare tenebris 
amplius, aut tantum potuit perferre dolorem: 
‘Me, me; adsum, qui feci; in me convertite ferrum, 
O Rutuli!l’ (IX, 424-28). 


Commentators have lavished praise on these beautiful 
lines. Page wisely insists that to supply a verb to gov- 
ern the accusative me is to spoil the living passion of the 
line. For the sense he compares Milton P. ZL. 10, 934: 


The sentence, from thy head removed, may light 
On me—sole cause of all this woe— 
Me—only me—just object of his ire. 


—i_ 
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So here: 


Here, here am I, the doer, on me, on me 

Turn all your steel, O Rutules! Mine the fault, 
Mine only: he nor dared, nor could have done it; 
This heaven, these stars, be witness, that know all! 


It has been said that Vergil could never have written 
ab eo avertite ferrum, for it would have been a mere 
compromise and no ideal. Nor could he ever have al- 
lowed Nisus to ery in me vertite, for the ery would have 
lacked the element of selfless generosity. In any case, 
Nisus’s words as they stand reveal the genuine friend: 
Slay only me; turn on me alone (convertite!) your cruel 
steel, and leave my friend unscathed and free! Vergil’s 
ideal of absolutely selfless love is here triumphant. No 
wonder, the poet’s emotion at the sight of his own crea- 
tion overpowers him: 


Tantum infelicem nimium dilexit amicum! 
He only loved his hapless friend too well! (1X, 430) 


Vergil’s claims to our admiration are numerous. More 
than one string of his harp rings true. He was certain- 
ly familiar and in full sympathy with that exquisite 
ingredient of true love, Unselfishness, a love that annihil- 
ates self and renounces personal happiness, that thinks 
of others and inspires generosity, a love that dares and, 
to its own cost, averts pain and harm from the friend. 
‘*Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ 

Weston, Mass. F. DrumMmonp, S. J. 


Milton and Virgil .... are kindred spirits; their 
idea of poetry is the same, that its style shall be histori- 
cal as well as passionate; that in the musie of the pres- 
ent it shall never lose the echoes of the past; that no 
greater interests enshrined in human record shall be 
alien to it.—Nettleship. 


Basic and Phrasal Feet 


In a paper for the CiassicaL BULLETIN of October, 
1929, I gave what I believed to be practical hints on the 
general subject of classical verse-reading, and, at the 
same time, made some rather pointed criticisms of the 
modern system of scansion. Since that time I have re- 
ceived several requests for a more detailed account of 
the various types of metre, and for a method of dis- 
tinguishing among them; and since the writing of that 
article, a book by a modern prosodist, Mr. George Thom- 
son of the University of Cambridge, has been published, 
which employs such a method, and avoids each particu- 
lar error into which metrists of the present day have 
fallen.’ 

Mr. Thomson, however, does not answer the demand 
for a complete elassification of metres. He treats at 
length of only one problem—the transition or metabole 
1 Mr. Thomson, I believe, prescinds from the difficult question 


of the rhythmical constitution of the phrases, and gives only their 
metrical equivalents. 
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from one verse-type to another, and although the chief 
value of his work lies in the removal of this metrical 
stumblingblock, it is significant of progress that his en- 
tire theory stands upon firm and unimpeachable prem- 
ises, which may be made the foundation of such a classi- 
fication. The first three chapters, as models of clarity 
and brevity, should be thoroughly mastered by every 
student of prosody. 

The most practical hint for a workable method of 
determining the exact type of metre is found in his 
chapter on ‘‘The Phrase’’ (p. 6, Greek Lyric Metre, 
Cambridge University Press). Mr. Thomson says: ‘*‘We 
shall look to the phrase, therefore, rather than to the 
feet of which it is composed, as the organic unit of 
measurement in Greek metre, and in this, we shall be 
justified by the principles underlying prosody and music 
alike. In the ease of Greek metre, moreover, there is a 
further reason why we should adopt this method. The 
phrase is immediately apprehended by the ear, the bar 
or foot, only by a more conscious process of analysis.’’ 

Now this is not only theoretically sound, but practical- 
ly necessary. First: In any complex verse, the great, 
extended periods must be determined by the laws of 
correspondence and eurhythmy. Thus, for instance, we 
can see at a glance that the lyric strophe corresponds 
exactly? with its antistrophe. We can also discover cer- 
tain large groups within the strophe itself, which are 
repeated, and within these large groups, certain smaller 
ones, and so on. Having made this analysis, we can 
determine by a further correspondence of time lengths 
and verse breaks, the way in which these smaller groups 
were felt to be unified according to some definite numer- 
ical pattern,’ and to be proportioned one to the other. 
This proportion is called Eurhythmy. 

Second: The more complex the verse, the more diffi- 
cult it is to determine the basie foot, but the easier to 
determine the groupings. If it be remembered that the 
ancients themselves were in disagreement about the na- 
ture of these fundamental measures, while they were in 
complete accord on the subject of the larger groups, it 
will be evident that it is simply impossible for us to dis- 
eover the foot, without first being certain of the large 
syllabie patterns. Thus, every metrist knows that the 
dactylo-epitritie phrase is — U U — U — — — 
— —, while some hold that it is composed of dactyls, 
some, of trochees, and some, of both! 

Suppose, however, that we have determined the 
periods either by personally working out the large cor- 
respondences of the chorie strophes, or by observation 
of the repeated forms of the familiar lyrics—such as the 
Pherecratean, the Archilochian, ete., the question is 
asked, ‘‘Is there any way in which we can arrive at the 
true metre of the lyries?’’ If I understand this ques- 


2 The word ‘‘exactly’’ must always be understood in the artis- 
tic sense, as something which appears to the faculties to be 
identical. Thus, a resolved long uv u for — is exact mathematical 
correspondence; but an irrational long > for a short U may be 
exact artistic correspondence, when it is a normal substitution 
in the foot in which it occurs. 


8 Examples of these patterns may be found in the Schmidt- 
White ‘‘Introduction to Rhythmic and Metric,’’ page 124 ff. 
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tion aright, it is reducible to this: Can any scheme be 
formulated whereby we may classify all ancient metres, 
as we do plants in Botany? 

To answer this question in the affirmative has been 
_the work of years. It has meant the weeding out of use- 
less and confusing technical words, the comparison be- 
tween authorities, the attempt to find concordance in 
disparity, and unity in confusion. Disparate terms in 
the treatises on metrics are the prime reason why metric 
is not an exact science today. The confusion arises from 
the fact that the various authorities who are our sources 
of information, lived during periods that cover half a 
thousand years, dwelt in widely separated countries, 
and left only teasing fragments of their work behind 
them. If, therefore, some of the statements in the fol- 
lowing classification seem to contradict the teaching of 
Hephaistion or Victorinus or some of the other late 
authorities, it must be remembered that these authorities 
not infrequently contradict each other, and that I have 
endeavored to present a chart that will include all types 
of verse, and be as free from uncertain and unsubstan- 
tiated theorizing as possible. To this end, I have delib- 
erately excluded the dovvaetynta of Hephaistion, which 
if admissible, may be grouped under the mixed metres; 
and have bracketed such doubtful forms as the pyrrhie 
and epitritic, which are not admitted to continuous 
rhythmization by Aristoxenos. The classification is 
based largely on that found in the introduction of 
Aristides, but with certain reservations and corrections, 
particularly in the examples, which are Aristoxenean 
wherever possible. 

1) The wnit of all time measurement in classical verse 
is the semeion, or sign. It is that single, smallest, un- 
divided and indivisible time unit which is equal in 
length to one short syllable itself, since it occurs inde- 
pendently of the presence of the short syllable. Thus, 
in a long syllable there are two semeia, although there 
are no short syllables. It may occur where there is no 
syllable, as in the case of a kenos or rest, which is of one 
or two or three semeia as the law of the verse demands. 
All metrical laws are based on the time relations of 
these primary units. 

2) There are three types of classical verse, which are 
divided according to their composition. These types are 
Synthetic, Asynthetic, and Mixed. 

3) There are four genera, founded on the time rela- 
tions of thesis to arsis; the thesis being the heavier or 
longer part of the measure, the arsis the lighter or 
shorter part. Thus in the dactyl — vu u the thesis is the 
long, which is said to be heavier than the two shorts, 
although it contains the same number of semeia, while 
in the trochaic — | u the thesis is both heavier and long- 
er, since it contains two semeia, but the arsis, only one. 
These genera are: The ison (2:2); diplasion (1:2 or 
2:1); hemiolon (2:3 or 3:2); [and epitritie (3:4 or 
4:3)]. 

4) The species depend on the disposition of thesis and 
arsis, and are: a) of the ison, (UU|UU), dactylie, 
—vuvu, anapaestic, u U—, spondaic, ——, (and pyr- 
rhic b) of the diplasion, (U| UU or UU|V), 
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iambic U—, trochaic —wu; of the hemiolon, 
(UUU|UYU or VU|UUY), paeon primus U——, 
paeon secundus —u—, paeon tertius ——vu; d) of 
the epitritic, or epi- 
tritic primus u———., secundus —u——., tertius 
——U—., and quartus, The epitritic is 
probably not different from an irrational iambic dipody 
<—|u— 

Each of these species is built on a fundamental time- 
relationship, which is called a simple or primary foot. 
Each admits of resolution—the substitution of two short 
syllables for a long; and of contraction, the substitution 
of a long for two shorts. 

5) Asynthetic metre is that which is composed en- 
tirely of primary feet, that is, it is all of one species, 
admitting another species or another genus only as an 
exception, in which case the exceptional foot is said to 
be rhythmized to the whole, and is called alogie, or 
irrational, because it does not perfectly conform to the 
law of the whole, but is made a part of it by the pre- 
vailing rhythmic movement. Asynthetic metre is the 
only type recognized in non-classical verse-scansion. 

6) Synthetic metre is that which combines into one 
measure (i.e. into the secondary, or synthetic foot) two 
or more primary feet of the same genus. That synthesis 
which combines more than two primary feet is called 
synthetic according to period. That which combines 
only two primary feet is called synthetic according to 
syzygy. Synthetic according to syzygy is divided into 
two classes: a) of the same species: e.g. the ionic 
u U——., formed from the interchange of thesis and 


ag 
arsis in an iambic dipody; thus u—tu— becomes 
uu——. b) of different species: e. g. the choriambie 
—wuu—., formed from a trochee —v and an iambus 


U — into one synthetic foot; thus U—u— becomes 
—uvu—. An example of the synthetic according to 
period is the ionic anaklasis u uu — u — u — —, which 
is formed from two ionic syzygies UU | 
by the interchange of the last long of the first with the 
initial short of the second. 

7) Mixed metre is that in which those basie feet are 
combined which differ either according to the ratio of 
their times, or according to their genera. a) those which 
differ according to the ratio of their times are e. g. the 
dactylo-iambie, which has the form U — u —, identical 
with that of the iambie dipody, but differing from it in 
this way, that whereas the iambic dipody is composed 
of two primary feet and is asynthetic, and hence has 
the ratio of 1:2 :: 1:2, the dactylo-iambic has the ratio 
3:3, and is an ison in genus, despite its appearance, for 
3:3 :: 2:2. b) those which differ according to their 
genera are e.g. the dochmiac, which combines into a 
single measure two divergent genera, i.e. the diplasion 
u — and the hemiolon — u —, becoming u—— vu—. 

Another brief paper will explain the application of 
this extremely simple system. 


Boston, Mass. JOHN Louis Bonn, S. J. 
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Aeneid I 
(Continued from P. 3) 


and before these mighty rocks towering to the sky, so 
appropriate to the solitude, stretches out the stillness of 
sheltered water, while in the background is the gloomy 
shade of the silent forest. 
There follow lines which have all the solemnity of a 
religious ceremony : 
Ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates, 
suscepitque ignem foliis, atque arida circum 
nutrimenta dedit, rapuitque in fomite flammam (174-6). 


Another beautiful descriptive passage is the picture 
of the meeting of Aeneas with his mother. It is a pic- 
ture appropriate to the lover of nature. A more perfect 
picture, better expressive of one who exults in the vigor 
of life and the freedom of the fields, would be difficult 
to portray. His mother’s countenance has all the fresh- 
ness, vitality and activity of youth. From her shoulders 
is hung the quiver, and she hurries along with a vigorous 
step, care-free as the wind which scatters her hair. The 
movement is light and airy, and beautifully expressed 
by the tripping dactyls, interrupted with artistic skill 
by ponderous spondees : 


Spartanae, vel qualis equos Threissa fatigat (316). 


The prophetic speech of Jupiter is spoken in the sug- 
gestive language of prophecy, and conveys the greatness 
and majesty and immensity of everything Roman: 


Hic tibi (fabor enim, quando haec te cura remordet, 
longius et volvens fatorum arcana movebo) 

bellum ingens geret Italia, populosque feroces 
contundet, moresque viris et moenia ponet (261-4) ; 


and again: 


At puer Ascanius, cui nune cognomen Iulo 

additur (Ilus erat, dum res stetit Ilia regna), 

triginta magnos volvendis mensibus orbis 

imperio explebit, regnumque ab sede Lavini 

transferet, et Longam multa vi muniet Albam..... 
His ego nec metas rerum nec tempora pono; 

imperium sine fine dedi. Quin aspera Iuno, 

quae mare nunc terrasque metu caelumque fatigat, 
consilia in melius referet, mecumque fovebit 

Romanos, rerum dominos, gentemque togatam (267-82)— 


resounding lines echoing the stateliness of the Roman 
people. And again: 
Veniet lustris labentibus aetas, 


cum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycenas 
servitio premet ac victis dominabitur Argis (283-5). 


The speech reaches a climax in the deification of the 
emperor and the beautiful lines that must have thrilled 
the Romans as they considered the vastness of their 
power and the universal peace after years of bloodshed: 
Cana Fides, et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus, 
iura dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus artis 
claudentur Belli portae; Furor impius intus 


saeva sedens super arma et centum vinctus aénis 
post tergum nodis fremet horridus ore cruento (292-6). 


The passage is enhanced by the glamor of legend and 
myth: Hic iam ter centum totos regnabitur annos ... . 
Romanosque suo de nomine dicet (272-7). 
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Nor is it only in passages of this kind that he excels; 
he is capable also of the romance of the Odyssey. Though 
we find the Roman sternness of character in the Aeolus 
of Vergil, still the cave of the winds is a fairyland filled 
with marvel; and how well rounded and resonant are 
some of his lines! 

Luctantis ventos tempestatesque sonoras 
imperio premit ac vinclis et carcere frenat. 
Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis 


circum claustra fremunt; celsa sedet Aeolus arce 
sceptra tenens, mollitque animos et temperat iras (53-7). 


The pathos of Vergil is one of his most admired char- 
acteristics. There is Aeneas’ ery as he laments the 
fact that he has not fallen at Troy where prince Hector 
lies, and the mighty Sarpedon, and where Simois sweeps 
beneath his waves the shields and bodies of the brave: 


Mene Iliacis occumbere campis 
non potuisse, tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra, 
saevus ubi Aeacidae telo iacet Hector, ubi ingens 
Sarpedon, ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 
scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora volvit (97-101) ; 


and there is his address to his companions who have 
survived : 


O socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum), 

O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 

Vos et Scyllaeam rabiem penitusque sonantis 

accestis scopulos, vos et Cyclopia saxa 

experti; revocate animos maestumque timorem 

mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit (198-203). 


We have not time to consider more of the passages in 
the book. Let us look at a few of the individual lines. 

How virile is the opening line, owing no doubt to the 
character of the Roman. Here Vergil has surpassed his 
master. Attention has already been called to the weight 
and solemnity of 


Tantae molis erat (33). 
Note the stateliness of the line, 

Albanique patres, atque altae moenia Romae (7), 
and the resonance of 


Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam (282). 


How touching is the passage where Aeneas reviews the 
painted scenes of the struggle at Troy and recalls the in- 
cidents which they portray, and the somewhat obscure 
though extremely pathetic line, 


Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt (462), 
and Dido’s concluding line in her welcome of Aeneas, 


Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco (630). 


Before concluding we must call attention to the note 
of melancholy the poet has inserted in the closing lines 
of the book, as the minstrel sings of the wandering moon 
and the sun’s toils and the rainy Hyades. This is quite 
in touch with Vergil’s character and appropriate to the 
scene, the beginning of Dido’s destruction. 


Milford, Ohio JosePH A. WaLsH, S. J. 
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